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Domestic Elocution. 

We wish that could be said to every profes- 
sing Christian which was said to a Gallilean 
disciple of Christ, “‘Thou also art one of them; 
for thy speech bewrayeth thee.”’ That is, that 
the spirit of all the tones, modulations, and 
accents of their voice truly marked them as 
having the spirit and nature of Christ in their 
hearts. For we believe there is a gospel note 
running through the voice and conversation of 
the true Christian, which does indeed affect 
the spirit of hearers with a secret influence or 
savor, though they be not able to identify it 
distinctly to their intelligence. That se- 
cret dialect of utterance of man to man 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit, and to be 
pointed out must be spiritually discerned; 
while that which is born of the flesh is the 
carnal voice, expressive of the breathing of 
animal but of no spiritual life, or echo of 
Christ within the hope of glory. 

We need no schools or vocal training to cul- 
tivate this note of the Divine harmony, except 
the school of Christ whose spontaneous pro- 
duction these vocal reflections of the spirit of 
Christ are. Given the genuine Christian ex- 
perience of the love and converting power of 
God in Christ, and the pronunciations of 
grace are among the signs following. They 
will tend to modify the accents of a whole 
family, wherein is stationed even one whose 
conversation is ‘‘as becometh the gospel of 
Christ.” 

No matter how much we have been trained 
in the elocution of the schools, the happiness 
of a family needs in its members the elocu- 
tion of Christ, tempering its “‘habits, man- 
ners and ways of speaking and of answering 
when spoken to and of helping and smoothing 
things down and brightening things up; an 
education in tones of voice and in managing 
the facial nerves and in governing the tem- 
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per.”’ Many need that domestic elocution of 
Christ’s spirit as a post graduate education, 
which should have been taken in with the 
very breath of a kindergarten training. 

The expression of the voice is from the 
heart before it is from the mouth, for there 
its spiritual and moral quality begins to be 
formed; and so the door of the mouth is the 
heart, where the watch is commanded to be 
set. As ‘‘what comes from the heart goes to 
the heart,’’ so the same person is variously 
affected by the same words, according to the 
spirit of the person uttering them. One may 
ask a question, and by it provoke peace; an- 
other give forth the very same question and 
provoke resentment. ‘*What is the matter?” 
asks the latter. ‘Did not Hannah ask the very 
same question this morning and it was re- 
ceived graciously?’ ‘‘Yes; the same,—but 
not the same. The words were the same but 
not their savor. Grace was poured into her 
lips, and my response vibrated to the same 


fnute.”” ¢ 

The peacemakers are among the blessed; 
and we do well to study the modulations of 
voice which make for peace, or for comfort, 
or for courage, or for purity or for incite- 
ment to higher life. They come unstudied 
from hearts and lips imbued with the gospel 
spirit; but they have a reflex action even on 
the imitator who aspires to their virtue. The 
very concern and effort to produce them is a 

part of that service by which we receive more 
grace, and become of that nature whose tone 
we would imitate in quest of so holy an endue- 
ment. 

The Psalmist’s aspiration contains the pro- 
gressive rule of the school of Christ wherein 
all gospel elocution, including the domestic, is 
taught: ‘“‘Let the words of my mouth and 
the meditation of my heart be acceptable in 
thy sight, O Lord, my strength and my Re- 
deemer.” The four steps of this Christian 
voicing are experienced in the reverse of the 
order thus expressed. First He is faithfully 
believed in as “My Redeemer.”’ Thereupon 
a sense of this power is received and ascribed 
to Him as ‘‘my strength.” Thence is inspired 
that meditation of the heart which is accepta- 
ble in his sight, and out of the abundance of 
a heart thus exercised come forth acceptable 
words in the acceptable spirit. 

To the wise it is better to be suggestive 
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than exhaustive. These hints may suffice to- 
wards the peace and prosperity of various de- 
partments of our social relations. But we 
can hardly forbear adding these never too well 
known words ef John Woolman:— 


Some glances of real beauty may be seen 
in their faces who dwell in true meekness. 
There is a harmony in the sound of that voice 
to which Divine love gives utterance, and 
some appearance of right order in their tem- 
per and conduct whose passions are regulated; 
yet these do not fully show forth that inward 
life to those- who have net felt it; this white 
stone and new name is known rightly only by 
such as receive it. 

Note.—The authorship of the article on 
the Scriptures in our last number was misun- 
derstood, when given as in the name of “‘Jon- 
athan E. Rhodes.” In absence of writers’ 
consent to add their names, we withhold them. 


Qn the Sacred Scriptures. 
Ill 


The testimony of the religious Society of 
Friends throughout the early periods of its 
history, was cle¢r and emphatic concerning 
the Divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, his 
miraculous birth, resurrection and ascension; 
nor was it less pronounced as regards the 
mighty works which He wrought, the Divine 
teachings He uttered, and the spotless exam- 
ple by which these were enforced and com- 
mended. They gladly and fully accepted, as 
a most precious doctrine, that this sacrifice 
on Calvary was made for the sins of the whole 
world; that thereby a new and living way of 
access to the Father has been opened, and that 
He forever lives as the adorable advocate and 
intercessor for the believing, repentant sin- 
ner. Whatever tends to invalidate or weaken 
our testimony on these points must lower our 
gospel standard, and our efficiency for good 
as a body of Christian believers. 

We have been therefore deeply concerned 
to observe the persistent and too successful 
efforts by many acute writers of the present 
day, which tend, if they are not designed, to 
undermine the faith of the unwary in the va- 
lidity and authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
wherein are clearly set forth the events and 
truths which are the very foundation of the 
Christian religion. Our Lord, in his teach- 
ings, frequently appealed to the writings of 
the Old Testament as authoritative, and de- 
clared concerning them ‘‘they are they which 
testify of me.’’ As foretelling his coming in 
the flesh, and setting forth the purpose and 
character of his mission, he would, therefore, 
have them searched and believed in. 

We are not disposed to call in question facts 
or discoveries that have been brought to light 
through modern science and research, and 
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which have modified to a certain extent the 
views once entertained regarding some of the 
statements contained in the Sacred Writings. 
—Nevertheless we feel bound to accept the 
general tenor of their testimony concerning 
the attributes of the Most High, his omnipo- 
tence, omnipresence, and omniscience; his in- 
finite purity, justice and mercy, and the man- 
ifestation of love for his creature man, as re- 
vealed in the coming of the Saviour of the 
world in all his gracious offices. 

While sympathizing with those to whom 
some of the truths contained in the Scripture 
Volume may seem dark and incomprehensible, 
we would tenderly remind them of the decla- 
ration of the Most High through one of his 
prophets that ‘‘as the heavens are higher than 
the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts.” 
Thus, in view of our own limited powers, are 
we not led, by all right reason, to accept the 
statement of the Apostle Paul, in his first 
Epistle to the Corinthians, that “‘the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God; for they are foolishness unto him, nei- 
ther can he know them, because they are spir- 
itually discerned.’’ And again— the same apos- 
tle asks, “‘What man knoweth the things of 
a man save the spirit of man which is in him! 
even so,” he continues, “‘the things of God 
knoweth no man, but the Spirit of God.’’ Is it 
not most reasonable to believe that, from this 
high source of spiritual enlightenment, we are 
to look for those revelations of Divine truth to 
our souls which “‘make wise unto salvation, 
through faith that is in Christ Jesus.” 

In the humble, teachable attitude thus be- 
gotten, we shall indeed be instructed regard- 
ing the mysteries of the heavenly kingdom, 
which are still ‘‘hidden,” as our Lord declared, 
“*from the wise and prudent,’’ but continue to 
be revealed unto the ‘‘babes”’ in spirit, so far 
as is needful for their growth in grace, or as 
they may be able to receive them. 

Here, also, a holy settlement will be reached 
as regards those views of Christian faith and 
practice that distinguish our religious Society 
from fellow Christians of other persuasions, 
while strength not our own will be given, not 
only to uphold them faithfully, but commend 
their excellency and the high authority where- 
by we believe they have been laid upon us to 
bear before the world. 

saicetecililaiaipianicbaiatica 

SOME while ago two eronauts, hanging in 
mid-air, looked down to the earth from their 
balloon, and wondered to see how small great 
things had grown—ample fields were con- 
tracted into little patches, the lake was no 
larger than a looking glass, the broad river 
with ships floating on the bosom seemed like 
a silver thread, the wide-spread city was re- 
duced to the dimensions of a village, the long, 
flying, rapid train appeared but a black cater- 
pillar slowly creeping over the surface of the 
ground. And such changes the world under- 
goes to the eyes of him who, rising to hold 
communion with God and anticipating the 
joys of heaven, lies above it and looks beyond 
it. This makes it easy, and even joyful, to 
part with all for Christ—‘‘this is the victory | 
that overcometh the world, even our faith.” 
Thomas Guthrie. 
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THOU canst not fatten thy soul on furniture. 


‘ 
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Heartening Counsel, Thanksgiving and Exhor- 
tation of Friends—With Biographical 
Notes. 


Continued from page 1% 


There is a life that ought to die on the 
cross, which is easier saved alive under testi- 
monies, be they ever so substantial and ex- 
cellent, than under the immediate teachings of 
Christ; whose voice is as a fire against evil of 
every kind, and affords no peace after it is 
discovered, until it be given up for destruc- 
tion, and to be purged away by the spirit of 
judgment and burning. This pure voice speaks 
to us in such a manner that we can by no 
means turn it off from ourselves by applying it 
ito the states of cthers, which may be done 
under the most searching testimonies; there 
being a partiality to ourselves, which, through 
the deceitfulness of the heart, we are apt to 
fall into; and also to flatter ourselves by sup- 
posing the pleasure we take in hearing the 
doctrines of Truth delivered, arises from the 
good in us; when it may be no other than the 
state of those to whom the prophet Ezekiel’s 
words and declarations were ‘‘ as a lovely song 
of one that hath a pleasant voice :’’ for they 
heard his words, it seems, with pleasure, but 
did them not, their heart going still after their 
covetousness.—John Griffith (1713-1776). 

A Friend who had lived some time in Pennsy]- 
vania, visiting at the home of JoHN GRIFFITH, 
in Radnorshire, Wales, and giving a very pleas- 
ing account of the newly settled country, the 
desire of the lad, then thirteen years of age, 
to go thither where he had near relat:ves, 
was acceded to. A brother accompanied him. 
Their home was with an.uncle about twelve 
miles from Philadelphia. "When about nine- 
teen years of age, passing an evening with 
some companions in ‘‘ frothy vain conversa- 
tion and rude actions,”’ a message was brought 
to J. G. after he had retired to bed and had 
been not long asleep, that one of his so re- 
cent jolly companions was dying. John hur- 
ried to his bedside, and witnessing his dread- 
ful agony, was himself plunged into deep anx- 
iety. The young man in time recovered, 
while John was mercifully brought to ‘‘ a state 
of sincere repentance and deep contrition of 
soul.” He was recorded as a minister when he 
was twenty-one years of age. Removing from 
Darby to England, he married (a second time) 
and settled at Chelmsford, in Essex. The ob- 
servation above quoted occurs: in connection 
with a religious visit through the upper coun- 
tries of England, in the course of which he 
felt several times called to be ‘‘ an example 
of silence.” A humiliating engagement of this 
kind, not readily submitted to where there 
may be naturally an easy flow of words, is 
one which can be scarcely contemplated when 
a stipend is paid for preaching. 


I was in the nineteenth year of my age 
when John Camm and John Audland came first 
to Bristol, in the power of the great God of 
heaven and earth; and I am a living witness 
that his presence was with them, and made 
their ministry so dreadful, that it pierced the 
hearts of many. Qh, the terror that seized 


my heart, at the sound of John Audland’s 
voice, and the sight of him, before I rightly 
understood what he said. 


meeting was over the spirit of the Lord moved 


But before the 


on me. 


and infinite loving-kindness. 
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in my heart, and I came to see my deplorable 
state, which made me cry to God for merey— 
a day never to be forgotten by me. And now 
I have arrived to the seven and fiftieth year of 
my age. Oh! the many deliverances, both 
inward and outward, which | have been made 
a living witness uf; the decrees that have 
been sealed against us, the threatenings of 
| ruin and destruction which have been sounded 
in our ears—how have we been as it were 
killed all the cay long, and counted as sheep 
for the slaughter; and yet behold we are alive 
to this day, to praise the Lord!— Elizabeth 
Stirredge (1634-1706). 

The autobiographical relation which wag 
left by ELIZABETH STIRREDGR, of Somerset- 
shire, contains frequent salutations to her 
‘‘dear children,’’ with many ejaculations of 
praise and thanksgiving interspersed. As she 
reviews the conflicts within and without en- 
dured, she is likewise more than once moved 
to testify against the subtlety of Satan, who 
would have had her strive no longer, for she 
should never inherit the kingdom of heaven, 
‘* but a liar he is, and ever will be. My soul 
is at enmity with him; the Lord in whom | 
trust preserve me and my house forever.” 
Brought back from a brief season of wander- 
ing, in which she says, ‘‘ Willing to have a 
little rest and comfort, I lent an ear to the 
enemy of my soul, and let my mind go after 
fine clothes,”’ she was preserved thereafter 
to follow faithfully her Guide. This led her, 
when fully settled, into the close service of 
going to King Charles, a hundred miles away, 
with ‘‘ such a plain testimony as the Lord did 
require’’ of her: also a similar message to the 
mayor of Bristol for his and his associate of- 
ficials, persecutions of ‘‘the righteous servants 
of the Most High God;’’ of which sort of trial 
it was her lot and her husband’s to have 
grievous experience three years later, when, 
through the instigation of the priest of the 
parish of Chew-magna, they were cast into 
Ivelchester (or Ilchester) jail. The relation 
is a moving one, that tells of the visit of 
Elizabeth Stirredge to the judge who had tried 
her, and the bishop who sat with him on the 
bench, at the hour when, after the court’s 
adjournment, they were seated contentedly to- 
gether at meat. So searching and forcible 
was her appeal, that both were effectually 
reached, and though on the following day, 
when the keeper was ordered to ‘‘bring up the 
Quakers,” a five shillings’ fine was imposed 
upon each, no word was said about payment 
of the penalty, the judge and keeper, to the 
admiration of the indicted ones, went their 
way, while ‘‘above fourscore prisoners, who 
were before them that day, were freed.’’ 





One day, in corn harvest, as I was riding 
on the road to Sheldon, in deep exercise, and 
taking a view of my condition, being in deep 
tribulation and anguish, condemning and judg- 
ing myself, it pleased the Lord on a sudden, 
unexpectedly and unlooked for, to cause the 
Day Star to arise in my heart, and the Sun of 
Righteousness with healing in his wings, even 
when the sorrows of hell seemed to take hold 
Then it pleased the Lord to appear in 


me, and to visit me with the day-spring from 
on high, in a very powerful and wonderful 
manner, in great mercy, goodness, good-will 
I was, in my in- 
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yard man, full of the power and presence of 
Almighty God, and bis heavenly, glorious light 
shone in me mightily; so that | may truly say, 
it far exceeded the brightness of the outward | ¢, 


day: and the eye of my understanding was | about her soul's health, and when asked why, the reply 


gpened, and | saw that it was the Lord’s holy | * 
Spirit that appeared in me, and | believed, 
and could do no otherwise. Oh, then | was 
lad, and my soul was filled with joy!—John 
Gratton (1643-1711. ) 

Looking about with care for the acceptable 
way, the way cast up, which is the way of 
holiness, JOHN GRATTON was emphatically of 
that large non-associated band of Seekers tu be 
found in England in the time of the first and 
second Charles, and of the Puritan Common- 
wealth. He went first amongst Presbyterians 
and Independents and ‘‘a people called Ana- 
baptists.”’ ‘‘Afterwards,’’ he continues, ** | 
went home and kept from all people, and joined 
with none, having tried almost all persuasions 
among l’rotestants, and much sorrow | had in 
secret, and was deeply baptized with the spirit 
of judgment and burning; and I| saw the bap- 
tism with the Holy Ghost and fire; and my 
pride and empty notions and opinions, yea, my 
faith that 1 had got by the wisdom of men was 
burned up.’” It was very soon after this that 
he makes entry of the assuring experience, 
almost unspeakable, above related. Fittingly 
did it prepare him for the persecutions and 
imprisonments (when he had united with 
Friends) that marked much of the time of his 
disturbed residence at Mony-ash in the county 
of Derby, one of these experiences as ‘‘a pris- 
oner for the gospel’s sake,” including an im- 
murement of above five years and a half in 
Derby jail. Nevertheless, opportunity was not 
wanting to visit in gospel love, many meetings 
in England, as also some in Scotland and Ire- 
land, so that he came to realize with all, the 
assurance of the Lord Jesus Christ, m receiv- 
ing the hundred fold of ** brethren and sisters 
and mothers, and children, and lands, with 
persecutions: and [doubtless} in the world to 
come eternal life.”’ He finished his days at 
the home of a daughter, at Farnsfield, in Not- 


tinghamshire. dW. Le 
(To be continued. ) 


Just THREE THINGS.—‘‘I once met a schol- 
ar,’’ said Bishop Whipple, ‘‘who told me that 
for years he had read every book he could 
which assailed the religion of Jesus Christ, 
and he said he would have become an infidel 
but for three things.” 

‘“**Pirst, 1 am a man. I am going some- 
where. To-night I am a day nearer the grave 
than I was last night. Ihave read all such 
books can tellme. They shed not one solitary 
ray upon the darkness. They shall not take 
away the only guide and leave me stone-blind. 

** *Second, | had a mother. I saw her go 
down the dark valley where | am going, and 
she leaned upon an unseen arm as calmly as a 
child goes to sleep on the breast of its mother. 
I knew that was not a dream. 

‘**Third, I have three motherless daugh- 
ters’—and he said it with tears in his eyes 
‘they have no protector but myself. 1 would 
rather kill them than leave them in this sinful 
world if you blot out from it all the teachings 
of the gospel.”’ 


‘‘We must learn of God as well as labor for 
God.” 





retiring to the bush for prayer and meditation. A watch- 
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For * THe FRIEND.” 
THE PATH TO THE BUSH. 


Some Christians in South Africa adopted the plan of 
al sister came to another and expressed her anxiety 


as: “ The grass has grown over the path to the bush.” 


Trample down the growing way, 
Tread the hardened sod, 

Angels gather here to stay, 
Precious path to God! 


Sacred bush with silent tongue, 
Uttering not a word; 

Gathered thoughts a potent throng, 
Round the feet of God; 


Sheltered spot, where hearts may rest, 
Unobserved, alone, 

Place where holy hand is pressed, 
And heart-throbs swell to song. 


Meeting place "tween God and man, 
Interchange most dear, 

Here we learn the wondrous plan, 
Which make the way so clear. 


The sheltered strength makes doubly sweet, 
The precious private road, 

And helps us holy joys to meet, 
Joys only found in God. 





The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree, 
And seem by Thy sweet bounty made, 
For those who follow Thee.” 
H. T. MILLER. 


BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 


Does Paul Forbid Women to Teach in the 
Charch ? 
(Concluded from page 187.) 

[The substance of an omitted portion may 
be gathered from What here follows: ] 

That this is the mind of the apostle is more 
apparent still, if you notice the phrase in the 
twelfth verse, ‘‘Nor to usurp authority over 
the man.” This phrase follows the sentence, 
‘**But | suffer not a woman to teach.” Now, 
if Paul here has the public sanctuary in mind 
and is declaring that he will not suffer a wo- 
man to teach there, why does he add this con- 
junctive phrase, ‘‘Nor to usurp authority 
over the man?” Woman in teaching the Di- 
vine word, in her work in the gospel, as seen 
in her work to-day, is not usurping authority 
over man, and there does not seem to be any 
necessary tendency in this direction, she is 
but filling the place and doing the work which 
the Master has assigned her. Then notice fur- 
ther the apostle uses the singular number 
‘‘man,’? not men as he would certainly have 
done had he been referring to the public as- 
sembly. But ‘‘man,” in the singular number, 
just what we would be expecting him to say if 
referring to the home, to a wife usurping au- 
thority over her husband. 

The truth is that in this chapter Paul is in- 
structing Timothy about ordinary duties of 
Christian life, and not about, who shall, or 
who shall not engage in the work of teaching 
the gospel. And in these verses he shows 
that the gospel does not interfere with the 
appointed government and order of the home. 
God has instituted the family, he has lodged 
authority in this head, and the apostle here 
teaches us that Christianity does not disturb 
or reverse or set aside this order in the home 
and that the woman is to occupy the same po- 
sition uf subordination to the head of the fam- 


CT 





over the husband and family. 
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ily to which she was assigned by her Creator; 
and she should not aspire to the position of 
authoritative head and teacher in the home. 
And it is to this that the apostle refers when 
he says that the woman must learn in silence 
with all subjection and not usurp authority 


over the man. It should be remembered that 
Paul is not to be understood here as declaring 
that women should not teach in the home; not 
by any means. It is assuming the position of 
supreme authority in teaching, a step that 
usurps authority over the man, it is this and 
not the work of teaching in the family as we 
usually see it that is forbidden. 

Since women heathen as well as Jewish who 
were converted and brought into the liberty 
of the gospel and taught their rights that as 
members of the body of Christ they were en- 
titled to social recognition and were the equals 
of their husbands, it is probable that they 
would be tempted to exceed their rights and 
usurp authority over their husbands. And 
specially would there be danger of this in cases 
where their husbands remained worshipers of 
false gods. They might feel that in that 
case they should not be under authority, but 
would even have the right to assume control 
But the apostle 
informs Timothy that it was wrong for them 
to entertain such thoughts. The gospel was 
not intended to reverse the government of the 
home, but even in such cases Christian wives 
should be subject to the authority of their 
husbands. Then in view of the whole subject, 
in view of the reasons given why we should 
not expect to find this prohibition in the New 
festament and in view of the explanation 
yiven of these passages, does it not seem a 
reasonable conclusion that Paul does not for- 
bid women to teach in the church? It might 
be inferred from this, no doubt, many will 
say, that if this interpretation is ccrrect and 
woman is at liberty to engage in Christian 
work and teach and pray in the promiscuous 
assembly, then she may go further and the 
way is open for her to be ordained to the of- 
fice of the ministry. 

[Here we cannot further follow our writer, 
as on seeing the first of his series of articles 
we hoped we could. He excludes women from 
the ‘‘ordained ministry,’’ after arguing that 
gifts of public prophecy, prayer, and teaching, 
are conferred by the Head of the church on 
women. What else does public vocal ministry 
consist in than the exercise of those three 
gifts ‘‘by the self-same Spirit?’ And if that 
is ordained for women, and there are churches 
where men will not ‘‘ordain’’ what Christ 
has ordained, so much the worse for those 
churches’ conception of gospel ministry. — Ep. ] 

SoME one has suggested that when at the 
Tower of Babel men tried to glorify them- 
selves by building a tower to heaven, God 
made them talk in different tongues; but when 
at Pentecost they set about glorifying Jesus, 
God enabled them to speak with other tongues 
so that they could understand one another. 
Pride and selfishness are often at the root of 
separations, and the love of God alone will 


bring them together.—Exchange. 





CONSIDER the other’s honor your own, and 
shield each other’s weakness with sacred jeal- 


ousy. 


———— 
— 
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Doukhobor Leader Has Arrived. 


From the Winnipeg “ Free Press News Bulletin,” Twelfth 
Month 23, 1Yu2. 


For three hours before the train from the 
east pulled in yesterday afternoon, a number 
of people patiently promenaded the plattorm 
awaiting its arrival. One of them—a woman 
—had been there since early morning. She 
was awaiting her bruther, whom she had not 
seen for fitteen years. She knew nothing ot 
the congestion of traffic along the C. P. R., 
and so kept steadfast watch lest the train 
might get in betore its advertised time, de- 
termined, no matter when it arrived, that her 
brother should find someone there to meet 
him. 

When, at a little before three o’clock, the 
train drew in, there alighted from one of the 
front coaches a tall, quiet-looking man, carry- 
ing a black leather valise studded with nickel 
bosses arranged in curious design. A dark- 
blue gaberdinz reached half-way to the knees, 
over his trousers were fastened close-fitting, 
dark-grey leggings, piped at the edges with 
black-cloth. His headgear was a black fedo- 
ra. Around his neck he wore a long cord, 
fastened to which was a heavy silver watch 
and a richly-chased yold pencil. Alongside 
the watch-pocket was a fountain-pen, secured 
by loops of the cloth. 

The traveler was Peter Verigin, newly come 
to Canada after fifteen years of Siberian ex- 
ile. The woman awaiting him was his sister. 

Accompanied by Interpreter Harvey, who 
had gone east to meet Verigin, and by Ewan 
Ivan, Paul Planidin and Simeon Rieben, three 
Doukhobors who had been deputed by the 
communities to extend to the Doukhobor !ead- 
er a welcome on his arrival, Verigin walked 
eastward along the platform. 


A HAPPY REUNION. 


His sister saw him, standing half a head 
taller than the average, andran towards him, 
followed by the other waiting Doukhobors, 
with joyful cries. Verigin dropped his valise, 
took off his hat, opened his arms and cried 
‘*Anna!’’ He kissed his sister and the vth- 
ers, and quietly walked on toward the immi- 
gration buildings. 

On the party’s arriving at the immigration 
buildings, Verigin was shown the room set 
apart for his use. Here he spent a little 
time chatting with his sister and friends, en- 
quiring after his mother—who is tighty-six 
years of age, and who lives at Poterjevsky 
village with his sister, whose full name is An- 
na Vasilievna Verigina. Then, after the bag- 
gage had been packed away and the foregoing 
domestic enquiries made, the party moved 
downstairs to Acting Commissioner Moffatt’s 
office. 

Com. Moffatt greeted Verigin warmly, wel- 
coming him to the west in the name of the 
Dominion authorities. In answer to his in- 
quiries as to his voyage Verigin said it was a 
a long journey—good, but rough. He had 
sailed from Liverpool after crossing Europe 
from Moscow to Warsaw, and thence to Eng- 
land. 

**You’ll be glad to be in a country,’’ said 
Moffatt, ‘‘where there is religious and in- 
dividual freedom.’’ 

**T haven’t looked around yet,’’ answered 


Verigin, through the interpreter, ‘‘so I can- 
not yet tell whether this is a free country or 
not ”’ 

**You know, however,’’ said Com. Moffatt, 
‘that in Canada we do not put people into 
prison because of their political or religions 


thing through the force of kingly Courage 
and constancy. 

It was evident that he would make po 
statement as to his future actions, or the 
counsel he would give the Doukhobors, who 
for months have been anxiously awaiting hig 


views.”’ coming, till he had personally familiarized 
‘Oh, yes,’’ answered Verigin, ‘‘I know | himself with every phase of the situation, 
that.”’ Com. Moffatt, indeed, and wisely, did not at. 


**People have been looking for your coming 
for a long time,’’ said Agent Crerar, ‘There 
are three hundred Doukhobors at Yorkton 
station, watching every train for you. And 
there is one person very anxious to see you— 
your mother.”’ 


tempt to draw from Verigin any statement, 
** You will know all about the troubles the 
government has had with the Doukhohors,” 
he said, ‘‘when you get among them. Weall 
hope your coming may have a very good ef. 
fect. We will do anything possible to help 
you. You must be tired after your long juur- 
ney. And you must be hungry. So now!’'j 
say good-bye to you, and wish you a safe jour- 
ney to your mother to-morrow.”’ 

Verigin listened gravely, and when this wag 
translated, rose and shook hands with the com- 
missioner. ‘‘I thank you much,” said he, “] 
hope my coming may be good. I hope so in- 
deed,’’ and so went up-stairs to his room. 

His EXILEDOM. 

The Free Press man asked Verigin to say 
something concerning his life in exile. ‘‘That 
would be a long story,’’ he said. ‘‘If 1 could 
talk English I should much like to tell you, 
But you cannot always trust interpreters. But 


WANTS TO SEE HIS MOTHER. 


Verigin had up till that time been quietly 
courteous and dignified; but here his manner 
underwent a change, becoming alertly inter- 
ested. ‘‘Did you*see my mother; yea?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘When did you see her? Was she 
well?”’ 

Agt. Crerar satisfied him on these points, 
and then Verigin asked him when the train 
could take him there. ‘‘l am in a hurry to 
see my mother,” he said. ‘“There is no train 
till to-morrow, yes? I would go to-day if 1 
could; yes!’’ 

Then he realized that perhaps he might be 
taking up too much of the commissioner’s 


time. ‘‘Shall I see you again, yes?’’ he|I was sent to exile from the Caucasus for five 
asked. “You are perhaps now too occu-| years; when that was passed | was sentenced 
pied.’ 


for another five years, and when that, too, 
had gone, I was given yet another five years, 
When I was allowed to go free I wanted to 
go to the Caucasus to see my wife and son, 
but the government would not allow me, nor 
would they allow them to come to see me. 
They might have come to Canada with the 
Doukhobors four years ago, but they would 
not because it would take them farther from 
me, and I do not know whether the govern- 
ment will give them passports to come to 
Canada, and perhaps I shall never see them.” 

As Verigin talked of his wife his voice 
broke several times. He sprang up from his 
chair and paced up and down the room while 
speaking of them, and it. was some minutes 
before he regained his composure. 

‘‘What did you do while in exile?’’ next 
asked the reporter. 

**Do?’’ repeated Verigin, ‘‘why we ate and 
slept, of course. I used an axe and carpen- 
tered and built stores. We had all to earn 
our own living, for the Russian government 
allow nothing for the sustenance of its exiles. 
Many times I asked for a trial, but it was al- 
ways refused. I was never condemned by a 
judge, or by due process of law, but by an 
*‘administrative order’’ of the government 
which enables them to detain any person ob- 
jective to it.’’ 

‘*Are the reports of cruelty and ill-usage of 
the exiles, of which we sometimes hear, true?” 


Being assured on this point, Cum. Moffatt 
asked him concerning his visit to Ottawa. 

‘*l couldn’t talk much business,’’ he said, 
‘*for I had not seen the Doukhobors. Of my- 
self I know nothing of thefr troubles—only of 
what I had heard. They told me the people 
would not take up their homestead lands.” 

“Did you hear of the pilgrimage?’ asked 
Agt. Crerar, ‘‘and of the action taken by the 
government to prevent the pilgrims from be- 
ing frozen to death?” 

*‘T had not heard any particulars,’’ answered 
Verigin. ‘‘It was in print in Russian papers. 
They said that two hundred people were frozen 
to death.” 

Agt. Crerar told him that this was entirely 
false. Pointing to the Free Press representative 
-who was the only newspaper man present at 
the interview—Crerar told Verigin that he 
had accompanied the pilgrims throughout 
their wanderings, and personally knew of all 
the facts in connection therewith. ‘‘Is that so, 
yes?” said Verigin. ‘‘I shall have much to 
ask him.” 

VERIGIN’S PERSONALITY. 

Throughout the interview Verigin said little, 
only speaking in reply to questions, and al- 
lowing the others to do the talking. His man- 
ner was marked with a natural courtesy and 
simple dignity that would single him out for 
notice anywhere. His voice is low, and of 
singular sweetness. Physically, Verigin is a 
splendid type of his race. Tall and strongly 
built, and of erect and graceful carriage, he 
would attract attention among hundreds of 
good-looking men. His features are regular, 
and his skin of an olive pallor. His hair and 
heard, which is luxuriant, are black as jet. 


RUSSIAN BRUTALITY. 

In what way you mean, ill-use?” answered 
Verigin, ‘‘ the exiles are sent to a village. 
They have to walk all the way. If any are 
tired and fall behind they are beaten. If they 
try to run away they are shot. If they go 
outside the village boundaries they are pun- 


His eyes are dark and thoughtful, and his} ished—maybe sent down the mines. In In- 
whole expression that of a man who has suf-|kutsk there were some student exiles. They 


fered much, and has triumphed over every-]| said they wanted the limits of their walks ex- 
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tended, that it was ridiculous to confine them 
insuch a small space. Soon after they were 
told to march into a building. Expecting to 
hear a reply to their request they went. The 
puilding was surrounded by soldiers. They 
fred a Volley, wounding many of the students 
and killing two.”’ 

At Moscow, Verigin saw Count Tolstoi, who 
yas rejoiced at his release. ‘‘] wonder if the 
government hasn’t made a mistake,’’ he said, 
“ond better get tu Canada soon, for they 
may change their minds and give you another 
five years.” 

By this time Verigin’s sister and the others 
bad completed their preparations for the meal. 
The kettle was set on the white table cloth 
woven by the Doukhobor women—it was spot- 
ssly clean and did not soil it in the least 
to use a samovar. Bread and Cross & 
Blackwell’s jam were the staples. Loaf sugar 
was poured out on a plate and eaten as a relish. 
Verigin cut a lemon in thin slices, and poured 
tea, inviting the Free Press representative to 
join him at his meal. During the progress of 
the repast, Verigin chatted with perfect ease 
on general topics. He said he wanted to take 
a walk around the city that evening, as his 
Doukhobor friends had often written to him of 
its marvels. He looked with some surprise at 
the electric light, when it was turned on, but 
merely remarked, “‘1 am seeing new things 
all the time.”” 


—_———- 
A Daughter Worth Having. 

Two friends, who had been parted for years, 
met ina crowded city street. The one who 
lived in the city was on his way to meet a 
pressing business engagement. After a few 
expressions of delight, he said: 

“Well, I’m off; I’m sorry, but it can’t be 
helped. 1 will look for you to morrow at din- 
ner. Remember, two o’clock, sharp. I want 
you to see my wife and child.” 

“Only one child?” asked the other. 

“Only one,”” came the answer, tenderly; 
daughter. But she is a darling.” 

And then they parted, the stranger getting 
into a street car for the park. After a block 
or two a group of five girls entered the car. 
They all evidently belonged to families of 
wealth. Tney conversed well. Each carried 
avery elaborately decorated lunch basket. 
Each was well-dressed. They, too, were go- 
ing to the park fora picnic. They seemed 
happy and amiable until the car stopped, this 
time letting in a pale-faced girl of eleven, and 
asick boy of four. These children were shab- 
bily dressed, and on their faces were looks of 
distress. They, too, were on their way to the 
park. The gentleman thought so: so did the 
group of girls, for he heard one of them say, 
with a look of disdain: 

“I suppose those ragamuffins are on an ex- 
cursion, too.” 

“T shouldn’t want to leave home if I had to 
look like that, would you?” ‘This to another 
girl. 

“No, indeed; but there is no accounting for 
taste. I think there ought to be a special 
line of cars for the lower classes.”’ 

All this was spoken in a low tone, but the 
gentleman heard it. Had the child, too? He 
glanced at the pale face and saw tears. He 
was angry. Just then the exclamation, ‘‘ Why, 
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there is Nettie! wonder where she is going?” | introducing the comely lady; ‘‘and this,”” as a 
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caused him to look out upon the corner, where 
a sweet-faced young girl stood, beckoning to 
the car driver. When she entered the car she 
was warmly greeted by the five, and they 
made room forher beside them. They were 
profuse in exclamations and questions. 

‘*Where are you going?”’ asked one. 

**Oh, what lovely flowers! Whom are they 
for?” asked another. 

**I’m on my way to Belle Clarke’s. She is 
sick you know, and the flowers are for her.” 

She answered both questions at once, and 
then glancing toward the door of the car, saw 
the pale girl looking wistfully at her. She 
smiled at the child, a tender look beaming 
from her beautiful eyes, and then, forgetting 
she wore a handsome velvet skirt and costly 
jacket, and that her shapely hands were cov- 
ered with well-fitted gloves, she left her seat 
and crossed over to the little one. She laid 
her hand on the boy’s thin cheeks as she asked 
his sister; 

**This little boy is sick, is he not? 
your brother, I am sure.”’ 

It seemed hard for the little girl to answer, 
but finally she said: 

‘*Yes, miss, he is sick. Freddie never has 
been well. Yes, he is my brother. We’re 
going to the park to see if it won’t make 
Freddie better.” 

‘*l am glad you are going,”’ the young girl 
replied, in a low voice, meant for no one’s 
ears except those of the child. ‘‘I think it 
will do him good; it’s lovely there, with the 
flowers all in bloom. But where is your lunch? 
You ought to have a lunch after so long a 
ride.” 

Over the little girl’s face came a flush. 

‘**Yes, we ought to, for Freddie’s sake; but, 
you see, we didn’t have any lunch to bring. 
Tim—he’s our brother—he saved these pen- 
nies so as Freddie could ride to the park and 
back. I guess mebbie Freddie ’ll forget about 
being hungry when he gets to the park.” 

There were tears in the lovely girl’s eyes as 
she listened, and very soon she asked the girl 
where she lived, and wrote the address in a 
tablet which she took from a bag on her 
arm. 

After riding a few blocks she left the car, 
but she had not left the little ones comfortless. 
Half the bouquets of violets and hyacinths 
were clasped in the sister’s hands, while the 
sick boy with a radiant face, held in his hand 
a package, from which he helped himself now 
and then, saying to the sister in a jubilant 
whisper: 

**She said we could eat ’em all, every one, 
when we got to the park. What made her so 
good and sweet to us?” 

And the little girl whispered back: 

**It’s cause she’s beautiful as well as her 
clothes.” 

When the park was reached the five girls 
hurried out. Then the gentleman lifted the 
boy in his arms and carried him out of the car 
across the road into the park, the sister, with 
a heart full of gratitude, following. He paid 
for a nice ride for them in the great carriage, 
and treated them to oyster soup at the park 
restaurant. 

At two o’clock, sharp, the next day the two 
gentlemen, as agreed, met again. 

‘This is my wife,” the host said, proudly 
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young lady of fifteen entered the parlor, ‘‘is 


my daughter.”’ 

**Ah!’’ said the guest, as he extended his 
hand in cordial greeting, ‘‘this is the dear girl 
whom I saw yesterday in the street car. I 
don’t wonder you call her darling. She is a 
darling, and no mistake. God bless her.” 

And then he told his friends what he had 
seen and heard in the street car.—New York 
Evangelist. 


A Correction and Remark. 


In the article ‘‘Comment Upon an Autocrat’s 
Position,” in the issue of Twelfth Month, 
27th, Alexander 1. is incorrectly referred to 
by me as the father of Nicholas |. instead of 
as his brother. He was many years older than 
Nicholas, and, indeed, was married before the 
latter was born. ‘The succession rightly de- 
volved upon Constantine, the second brother; 
but, Alexander knowing his unfitness for the 
throne, induced him to abdicate his right, 
while conferring upon him the military gover- 
norship of Poland, and giving his royal assent 
to his marriage. Constantine, however, soon 
put an end to the harmony which had existed 
between the Czar and the Poles, and an insur- 
rection breaking out (1830), he was driven 
from Warsaw, but still kept his hold on the 
kingdom. ‘This explanation makes clear the 
lines of Whittier in those ‘‘Early Stanzas” of 
his Voices of Freedom, penned about 1832: 

“*Go—let us ask of Constantine 
To loose his grasp on Poland's throat; 
And beg the lord of Mahmoud’s line 
To spare the struggling Suliote,- 
Will not the scorching answer come 
From turbaned Turk and scornful Russ: 
“Go, loose your fettered slaves at home, 
Then turn, and ask the like of us!” 


Yet the dual event—the release of the 
slaves of the two countries—afforded one of 
the singuiar contrasts of history: Ametica’s 
emancipation of her negro bondsmen happen- 
ing through a terrible fratricidal war, while 
the ‘‘scornful Russ,’’ in the person of Alex- 
ander II., the eldest son of Nicholas, issued 
his decree peacefully emancipating upwards of 
twenty million serfs, a single month before 
this country’s civil war began. J. W.L. 

Be GENEROUS WHILE ALIVE.—I have felt 
that it is a great mistake to put off being 
generous till after you are dead. In the first 
place you lose the pleasure of witnessing the 
good that you may do; and, again, no one can 
administer your gifts for you as well as you can 
do it yourself. It is a great pleasure to be 
brought into personal relations of that kind, 
and to make people feel that you are nota 
philanthropist in the abstract, but that you 
are interested in them personally and care for 
their welfare. In that way you benefit them 
not merely in a natural way, but you make 
them feel that men are really brothers, and 
that they were made to help one another. 
That feeling is not only ayreeable in itself, 
but it will be apt to prompt them to carry out 
the principle themselves. Put yourself into 
all you do, and let others feel that you are 
there. Do not only contribute to a charitable 
fund, but go yourself and help. It may seem 
an inconvenience at first, but soon you will 
come to consider it worth any inconvenience. 


—G. W. Childs. 
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The Institute For Colored Youth. 


A few weeks since THE FRIEND printed an 
article in which some points of present history 
in the affairs of the Institute for Colored 
Youth were outlined. Since that time a farm 
at Cheyney, Pa., has been acquired and pre- 
liminary steps have been taken to establish the 
Normal work of the Institution in the coun- 
try. The farm contains about 116 acres: 
there is a large farm-house and barn upon it, 
a blacksmith shop and a very fair tenement 
house. The farm is well located at the Lail- 
road Station, is well watered by Chester Creek 
and presents a variety of soil in upland and 
meadow. The buildings now standing can be 
turned to immediate account, but new build- 
ings will be required before any very active 
effort can be attempted. 

Naturally, to interested Friends not en- 
tirely familiar with the more recent history of 
the work, difficulties present themselves as 
they reflect upon this apparently radical de- 
parture from the policy of the last fifty years. 
Some of these Friends know that the initial 
step in the history of the Institute was a farm 
experiment, and that after several years of 
struggle this experiment ignominously failed. 
In regard to this original project it is to be 
observed that it was merely an apprentice sys- 
tem under which boys of very moderate ac- 
quirements were to be trained to farm labor, 
and incidentally to receive some instruction in 
“school learning.” It was attempted long 
before any system of agricultural education 
had been developed, and while the colored man 
was hardly a factor in northern society. In 
view of the great work at Hampton and Tus- 
kegee this failure is now interesting as ful- 
filled prophecy, and it need not discourage the 
present effort. Such a Normal School as is 
now intended will deal with well educated 
young men and women who give distinct prom- 
ise as teachers. The training in farming will 
be incidental to the larger training in those 
fundamental activities of head and hand now 
felt to be of greatest moment to the Negro 
race. The student teacher, if worthy of a 
place in the School, will understand that the 
preparation there is for leadership, and that 
in all likelihood it will be in a farming neigh- 
borhood that the future opportunity for leader- 
ship will be found. Be that as it may, the 
farm training will be only a part of the hand 
training given to every graduated teacher, 
and the hand training and the head training 
will in turn be parts of a well related whole 
to have their highest fruition in a well regu- 
lated, thrifty and happy home. To give the 
equipment for such teaching the Institution 
must maintain such a home and this is practi- 
cally impossible in the city. 

Difficulties in establishing and maintaining 
such a work will doubtless be very great, but 
the call has seemed to the Board to be clear 
and the eye of faith has not faltered. 

When the war was over and the call went 
forth for colored teachers to come to the 
South the Institute could rejoice that it had 
so many to send. Now that a practical sys- 
tem of education has been developed and 
northern capital has started to flow by mil- 
lions to establish the new type of school, an- 
other call comes for a different type of teacher. 
The demand this time is for a specialist and 
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to have part in training this specialist is still 
to keep the lead in influence with the col- 
ored race. 
the little progress of thirty years, but the true 


Friend can not long dwell under discourage- | Irish coast a little while ago, kept themselye, 
His hope and his faith are fixed in! going for ten days on a diet almost wong 


ment. 
the ‘‘universality of the gift.” 

To some minds in addition to the objection 
treated above it nay seem that the proposed 
Cheyney project is a duplicate of the excel- 
lent work at Christiansburg. We think so 
well of that effort that were this true it would 
not present itself as an objection. We hope 
Christiansburg can be manifolded but as a 
matter of fact the Normal training contem- 
plated in the Institute for Colored Youth at 
Cheyney will be of a grade in advance of that 
given in the Virginia institution. We shall 
expect to have Christiansburg graduates take 
our course and in turn shall be most happy to 
furnish teachers for Christiansburg. True the 
new work of the Institute puts it in the field 
to solicit funds and at first thought this will 
be a disadvantage to projects already lan- 
guishing. The Tuskegee effort however proves 
that there is another and more hopeful view 
of this matter. A right stimulation only is 
needed and funds are bound to flow to right 
enterprises. The liberality of the philanthro- 
pic grows by use and the reason that more 
money is not now given to the efforts for the 
colored race conducted by Friends is that too 
many have not yet learned the great pleasure 
of giving. One more live Institution added to 
the list of those now active in soliciting 
funds should bring a larger return forall. In 
any event Christiansburg and Cheyney if both 
right will both find support. The past thirty 
years of effort for the Negro has not been 
thrown away. On the contrary thirty years 
have been needed to perfect a satisfactory 
system of education. Once this system is put 
into active service the harvest will not be far 
to seek. 

J. H. BARTLETT. 
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Science and Industry. 


STARVATION DieTts.—The hardest fare that 
six strong men and a boy of fifteen ever kept 
alive on was the daily menu of the Windover’s 
survivors, who were cast up on the Irish coast 
near Kilsegg, a few weeks ago. They lived 
for sixteen days on stewed rope yarn, without 
a crumb of anything else to help digest it, 
except water, and, though it made them ill, 
they kept alive on it, and did not waste away 
very much. 

The Windover was a bark carrying salt be- 
tween Spain and the States, with an English 
crew, and she was dismasted and abandoned 
about one thousand miles out on the Atlantic. 
Three of the crew were killed by falling 
masts, and two others were washed overboard; 
but the other seven took to the whaleboat 
and set out for Britain. Being in too much 
of a hurry, they took too little food, but three 
large butts of water, besides the tank the 
boat already held. The result was they ate 
up the provisions in four days, but had water 
enough for a month, and, after starving two 
days more, they tried boiling lengths of tarred 
hemp rope into a pulp and swallowing it. They 
had a keg of paraffine wax, and, though it 
made them very ill at first, they eventually 
contrived to live on the boiled hemp, the tar, 
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boiled to a jelly, adding to the nourishment 
of the rope. They landed in comparatively 






‘two men who went to a small island off the 







They landed in a boat, which was smashed 

a wave on their trying to relaunch her, ang 
they were left on the bare, rocky island, which 
has only a slight scalp of coarse turf, with 
out food. Fortunately there is a spring m 
the island, but nothing in the way of food by 
gulls, which they could nut catch, and noth. 
ing to make a fire with as a distress signal, 
There are not even any shellfish, as there jg 
no beach, and the pair had to subsist for tep 
days on cold, raw seaweed washed up by the 
tide. For two days they starved, but after 
that they tackled the seaweed, making three 
meals a day of it until rescued. When taken 
off they were a good deal emaciated, but no 
ill effects resulted. The same thing happened 
off the same coast five years ago, when four 
fisherwomen were imprisoned on an islet by 
loss of their boat. They lived on “ kelpie” 
grass for six days. 

A diet of boots is one of the commonest of 
last resort foods; and, though it is hard for g 
well-fed person to imagine that anyone could 
masticate and digest shoe leather, a pair of 
long sea boots will keep a man alive fora 
fortnight, if he has a little water. Captain 
Maboly, of the foundered steamer Gwalior, and 
his second officer created a record last year 
by living for seventeen days on boot leather 
and a pint of water per day each. 

Of course, no teeth can tear cowhide boots; 
they have to be cut up and shredded with a 
knife, and the shreds chewed and swallowed. 
Boiling, even when possible, does no good at 
all, but takes from the boots what nourish- 
ment they contain. A few ounces of leather, 
being so hard to digest, stays the stomach for 
fifteen or twenty hours. 

The best known and most useful of starva- 
tion diets for wrecked or castaway people, 
however, is that of barnacles, and if anvthing 
of the kind happens to you they will probably 
be your staple food. Barnacles are long, 
tough, half shellfish, half vegetable creatures, 
that grow on the undersides of vessels. Three 
Englishmen and a crew of Lascars who had 
been forced to abandon the sailing vessel 
North Star a few months ago, kept themselves 
going for over a week on barnacles, and only 
two of the crew died. The worst of them is 
that they give one internal cramps and cause 
an insufferable thirst; but they do nourish the 
frame. You have to reach under the vessel's 
side and pull them off, taking care not to leave 
the best half of them sticking to the planks 
Only a starving person could possibly eat them. 
Many a castaway crew however, has found 
them better than nothing.—Answers. 












































ANOTHER TELEPHONE TriumPH. - The French 
scientist, Ducretet, has been making some it- 
teresting experiments in telephoning without 
wires. He places an ordinary telephone trans 
mitter in direct communication with the ground 
and at a considerable distance away, on the 
other side of some buildings with thick walls 
and cellars, he has a receiver, connected ¥y 
one wire to the earth and by another wire tos 
small metallic sphere let down through @® 
opening to the floor of the catacombs beneath 
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nitter they are heard in the receiver with 
ater clearness than in a common telephone. 
Telephoning through the earth appears pos- 


sible. 


















ing in the open air, says that persons who | 
ge confined by their work may take the ex- | 
aise for a few minutes every day at an open | 
yindow. He specially advises women to take 
to deep breathirg for the development of the 
abdominal muscles. Corsets and other modern 
sbominations have made a condition in which 
the upper part of the lungs is taxed at the 
expense of the lower, and the abdominal mus- 
cles are brought very little into play. This 
yccounts for the accumulation of fatty tissues. 
Deep breathing also develops the chest, and 
each day it will be noticed that air may be re- 
tained longer in the lungs. 
















QccUPATION AND LONGEviITY.—Dr. Arlidge, 
an Eng!ish physician, has recently published 
the results of years of close study of longevity, 
quoted in the Chicago Tribune, and his conclu- 
sions are instructive ard valuable. Dr. Arlidge 
has decided that the indolent rich are the short- 
est lived of all classes, and gives as the cause 
of this seeming anomaly that they worry their 
lives away. The farmer stands at the head of 
the list of long livers; he generally has to 
toil hard, but his work is in the open air, 
and in an altogether healthy environment. 
Good digestion with hin waits upon appetite, 
and he eats heartily of wholesome food, which 
nourishes his frame and makes good red blood. 

Next in order of longevity are the clerical, 
legal and medical professions. The clergyman 
inthe country leads a life somewhat closely 
resembling that of the farmer: he is much 
out of doors, his hours are necessarily regu- 
lar, and he is precluded by the nature of his 
calling from dissipated habits of a worldly 
sort. The lawyer’s lines, so far as health is 
concerned, are not cast in such pleasant places. 
His life is a more strenuous one, generally 
full of excitement, with the brain kept for 
most of the time at high pressure, and the 
nerves on the strain. , 

Of the three learned professions the phy- 
sician can calculate on ihe shortest life. A 
conscientious doctor must of necessity be the 
most self-abnegating of men; and asa rule, he 
has little or no time to think of himself, as 
his mind is continually burdened with the re- 
sponsibilities of his practice. . In both town 
and country the medical man is compelled per- 
force to live under unnatural conditions; he is 
oat in all weathers and at all times: and it 
may be truly said that a busy physician can 
hardly call an hour his own. Then he is con- 
stantly exposed to infection, and a large part 
of his life is spent in the depressing and de- 
Vitalizing atmosphere of the sick room. 

Politics, according to Dr. Arlidge, is one of 
the most healthy of occupations. This fact 
has been proved time and again—Gladstone, 
Beaconsfield, Bismarck and Thiers are con- 
spicuous examples of the truth of this state- 
ment. Great brain workers are notoriously 
long lived, and among literary men, scientists, 
professors and teachers, the mortality is far 
lower than among the industrial classes. There- 
fore, Dr. Arlidge holds that activity of the 














































paris. When words are spoken into the trans-| mind, if bent in the right direction, has more 
to do with the health of the body than mus- 
cular exertion, but he thinks that a judicious 
combination of both forms of exercise brings 
about the ideal condition. 


A physician in talking about physical breath- 
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Employers of labor are especially subject 
to heart affections. Nervous complaints come 
second, apoplexy third and consumption fourth. 
The commercial traveller is a man who seldom 
reaches the allotted term of years. Irregular 
habits, too much drinking and smoking, and 
poorly cooked foud are the factors that tend 
to bring his existence to an untimely end. 
Policemen are, as a class, very healthy and 
live to an advanced age, due to the fact that 
they are chosen for their soundness, and that 
their life is largely spent in the open air. 
Rheumatism is the affection with which the 
policeman is chiefly troubled. The mail carrier 
is healthy on account of his outdoor life, but 
for the same reason is peculiarly subject to 
rheumatism.—Medical Review. 
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Born of the Spirit. 


The first years of our existence are simply 
animal; then the life of a young man is not 
that of mere instinct, it is a life of passion, 
with mighty indignations, strong aversions. 
And then passing on through life we some- 
times see a person in whom these things are 
merged; the instincts are there only for the 
support of existence; the passions are so 
ruled that they have become gentleness and 
meekness and love. Between these two ex- 
tremes there must have been a middle point, 
when the life of sense, appetite, and passion, 
which had ruled, ceased to rule, and was ruled 
over by the life of the spirit; that moment, 
whether it be long or short, whether it be 
done suddenly or gradually, whether it come 
like the rushing mighty wind or as the slow, 
gentle zephyr of the spring—whenever that 
moment was, then was the moment of spirit- 
ual regeneration. There are cases in which 
this never takes place at all; there are grown 
men and old men merely children still, still 
having the animal appetites, and living in the 
base and conscious and vicious indulgences of 
those appetites which in the child were harm- 
less. These are they who have not yet been 
born again. Born of water they may have 
been: born of God’s eternal Spirit they have 
not been. Before such men can enter into 
the kingdom of their Father that word is as 
true to them as to Nicodemus of old, ‘‘Mar- 
vel not that I say unto you, Ye must be born 
again.” QO, it is an awful thing to see aspec- 
tacle such as that; an awful thing to see the 
blossom still upon the tree when the autumn is 
passed and the winter is at hand; an awful 
thing to see a man, who ought to be clothed 
in Christ, still living the life of the flesh and 
of passions! The summer is past, the harvest 
is ended, and he is not saved.—<Selection. 
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NON-RESISTANCE. —In the moral sphere, 
Christ, with his doctrine of forgiveness and 
of non-resistance did not mean the discontinu- 
ance of fighting. Christ was the greatest 
fighter the world has seen. Alone He stood 


up against the mob, against the priesthood, 
against the empire, against almost everything 
there was, and with the might of his spirit 
fought for a new kingdom and a new style of 
life. 


The weapon He introduced is only just 
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beginning to be understood, so slowly does 
human history move. But as surely as electric 
traction will take the place of animal haulage, 
so surely will Christ’s way of dealing with 
evil and with our enemy supersede the brute 
force method of an earlier time. Christ’s 
method was to oppose to the enemy the force, 
not of muscle but of soul. That force could 
not have been used before humanity had 
reached a certain level, for [Christ crucified } 
was not there. But its mystic pulsations are 
now being felt over ever-widening areas and 
with ever increasing distinctness, and there 
can be no doubt what the result will be. 
Those of whom Athenagoras says, *‘ When 
struck they do not strike again ; when robbed 
they do not go to law; they give to those 
who ask of them, and love their neighbors as 
themselves’’ were men who knew. themselves 
as conquerors. They were in charge of a 
force against which swords and spears were as 
naught. And whenever since it has been tried 
the results have been equally unmistakable. 
In John Woolman’s delightful autobiography, 
we read how he went, singlehanded and un- 
armed, to preach the gospel to a tribe of In- 
dians, actually on the warpath against his 
own countrymen, delivered his message, and 
returned without a hair of his head being in- 
jured.—.J. Brierly in London Christian World. 
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‘*T am debtor both to the Greeks and to the 
barbarians, both to the wise and to the un- 
wise.”” Paul considered himself a debtor to 
every man who had need of the Truth he had 
to deliver, whoever he was, or wherever he 
lived, and he spent his life trying to pay his 
debts. 





Notes from Others. 


A Victory oF Curist’s Spirit.—French journals 
give the story of a Chinaman who was shot by a 
Russian soldier in the streets of a Manchurian vil- 
lage. The Chinaman refused, when called upon by 
the commanding general, to identify his assailant. 
“I forgive him,” the Oriental said, as he lay on a 
cot in the military hospital ; “ you shall not punish 
him.” “I forgive”—that was his last word. He 
never recovered consciousness ; an hour later he 
was dead. “Even the hardened souls of the Cos- 
sack officers were profoundly moved by the specta- 
cle of this majestic death. The inquiry was aban- 
doned. And never since (says the narrator) have 
we heard of Russian violence in Kharlin.” 

We are informed that the young woman in New 
York who was moved to translate the above ac- 
count from the French, was herself lately shot so 
that she died, but likewise refused to the last to 
give the name of her murderer. 





The Emperor Menelik, of Abysinnia, has issued 
an edict prohibiting the importation of alcoholic 
drinks into his empire. French wines and German 
beer have, he says, found their way to his court. 
He has watched their effects, and has come to the 
conclusion that if he does not put a stop to the 
drinking that is going on his empire will soon fall 
a prey to other nations. The emperor has no ob- 
jection to European arts and sciences, but he sets 
his face against European poison, and declares that 
he will punish importers of alcoholic liquors by 
forcing them down their throats until they die. In 
the’preamble to his edict he says that drunkenness 
is pernicious, enfeebles a race and destroys the. 
body and mind. He desires that his people re- 
main strong, healthy, independent, and as a means 
to that end prohibits alcoholic drinks in every part 
of his domains. 
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A certain paper puts it in this way: 

Stealing $100,000 is called a case of Genius. 
Stealing $50,000—Litigation. 

Stealing $25,000—Insolvency. 

Stealing $10,000—Irregularity. 

Stealing $1,000— Corruption. 

Stealing $500—Embezzlement. 

Stealing $100—Dishonesty. 

Stealing $50—Thievery. 

Stealing $25—Total Depravity. 

And a similar table of numbers of persons killed 
by men might be made out, using the largest num- 
bers of slain as marking military glory, and so on 
down through Patriotism, Bravado, Pluck, etce., 
down to the killing of one, which is Murder. 

Said an exchange recently: “If Mary Nixon of 
Bryn Mawr, Pa., lives until Christmas morning 
she will be one hundred and two years old. She 
is a remarkable old woman. Her health at present 
is good and the conditions are favorable for a big 
celebration by her family when she enters on her 
second year of the second century. She is the last 
of a family of twenty-one children, nearly all of 
whom died at half her age. Mary Nixon has a good 
memory and can enumerate incidents of her early 
youth. She is an interesting talker, and despite 
her advanced age is still able to read newspapers, 
write letters and do sewing.” 

““When men hire themselves out to shoot other 
men to order, asking nothing about the justice of 
the cause, I don’t care if they are shot themselves,” 
said Herbert Spencer to a well-known military man. 
But we as Christians must say that we care. Their 
taking into the bargain the danger of being killed 
as one of the risks of the business, does not relieve 
such deaths from any of their awfulness. 

A minister returned from his vacation recently, 
and remarked that he had heard many sermons, 
but not one in which the atonement figured as the 
prominent and basal factor. There is a growing 
lament among thoughtful Christians that the sac- 
rifice of Christ for sin is largely dropping out of 
modern preaching. Christ is not ignored in many 
aspects of his teaching and life, but the cross is 
not emphasized as formerly. If this is the case, it 
is no wonder the pulpit is declining in spiritual 
and saving power. A Redeemer’s atoning blood is 
the glory of a gospel ministry and will be kept 
ever in view by the true and faithful preacher.—Ex. 






























































































































































































































































































Men and Women is the name of a new Roman 
Catholic family magazine published in Cincinnati. 
In appearance and contents it somewhat resembles 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. 





























Arrangements for the inaugural ball had been 
made at the capital of Nebraska, and the com- 
mittee called on Governor Mickey to tender an in- 
vitation. To the consternation of the business 
men and society women of Lincoln, he denied it 
flatly. “I am a Methodist, gentlemen,” he said, 
“and Methodists are opposed to dancing. I am a 
trustee of the Wesleyan University, and it would be 
as much as my good name is worth even to give 
my consent to such a function, much less to attend 
it.” 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
UNITED STATES—A dispatch from Washington of the 
2d inst. says: ‘ By direction of the President, the’ At- 
torney-General will take cognizance of cases in which 
negro office-holders are mistreated by the community in 
which they live, and proceed against the offenders. The 
issue is made in the case of acolored woman at Indianola, 
Miss., who has resigned the office of Postmaster because 
of threats made against her by the whites. The Peesi- 
dent has closed the postoffice at Indianola, and has direct- 
ed the Attorney-General to take action against the al- 
leged offenders. The case was discussed at the Cabinet 
meeting, and the President decided that this was the time 
to test the question whether a community could force 
out an office-holder appointed by the Executive, and also 
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States. The purchase of coal and the engagement of 
ships are expected to continue for several weeks, Port 
steamers have already been chartered. ’ 

The Philippine Commission in a report to Congres 
recommends among other things that an amendment by 
made to the Chinese Exclusion act giving power to thy 
Government by law to admit a fixed and limited numb 
of Chinamen into the Philippine Islands who are certifg 
to be skilled laborers, on the bond of the employer that 
for every Chinese skilled laborer employed he will em 
a Filipino apprentice, and that he will return the Chines 
skilled laborer thus introduced within five years after hig 
admission to the country, and that he shall pay a head tg 
of not exceeding $50 for each Chinaman so admitted t 
the Insular Government to meet the expenses of the op. 
forcement of these restrictions. The Commission thinks 
unlimited admission of Chinese would be unwise. 

Of the breadstutfs used in Great Britain about sixty 
per cent. are imported from this country. The United 
States also supply about seventy-five per cent. of the 
fresh beef, seventy per cent. of the bacon, and ninety-five 
per cent. of the ham which Great Britain uses annually, 

Earthquake shocks are reported to have been felt on 
the 28th ult. at Andijan in Russian Asia and at Guayagail 
in South America and also in France. On the Ist ingt, 
shocks were felt in Costa Rica. 

It is stated that whole villages on the Island of Min. 
danao, one of the Philippines, are being depopulated by 
cholera. ; 

A dispatch of the Ist inst. from Winnipeg, says: 
“Marconi is making tests preparatory to installing a wire. 
less transcontinental service through Canada. Experts 
are experimenting in the Rocky Mountains, where, it is 
expected, the diverse electrical currents in the rarified 
atmosphere of the high altitude may interfere with the 
successful sending of messages. Winnipeg is to be the 
half-way house of the system. It is understood the ste 
tion will be located at Stony Mountain, an eminence 
twelve miles from here. It will receive Eastern messages 
from Mount Royal, at Montreal.” 

The bubonic plague has appeared in the city of Mazat- 
lin, Mex., and it is estimated that 5000 persons have left 
the city in alarm. 

United States Consul Goding, at Newcastle, Australia, 
says that Australian crop shortages will call for the im 
portation of 200,000 tons of breadstuffs from wheat pro- 
ducing centres. 

The volcano at Santiago, Nicaragua, is reported to be 
active. 

A newspaper published in Porto Rico lately declared 
its intention of suppressing gambling-houses in San Joan 
in the following words: ‘We hereby give notice to all 
the notorious gambling-houses in San Juan, that unless 
they are closed at once to the public, the News will pro- 
cure warrants for the arrest of the keepers of these 
gambling-houses and the owners or agents of the owners 
of the houses who knowingly rent their premises for this 
purpose.” ‘We propose to make what effect we may 
have, in obliterating the vice, perpetual.” An immediate 
effect was produced and the houses were closed. 

¢ RECEIPTS. 

Received from James: Hobson, agent, Ireland 10s for 

Daniel Alesbury. 


the question whether the Federal Government was pow- 
erless to interfere in the race problem.” 

Telegraphic communication between San Francisco and 
Honolulu was established on the 2nd inst., when a message 
was sent to President Roosevelt and a reply returned. 
The line has been opened for business at the rate of 50 
cents a word for private messages. 

The review of business operations during the past year 
indicates that almost every branch of trade shows an in- 
vrease over previous years, and in many there has been 
a great development which has not been sufficient to 
satisfy an ever increasing demand. ; 

The total of gold coin and bullion held by the Treasury 
has risen to $655,000,000. The gold in the Treasury is 
not idle and useless, says Treasurer Roberts. It keeps 
in active circulation as currency the certificates issued 
against it, and, moreover, $346,681,016 in United States 
notes and $30,000,000 in Treasury notes, or over $160,- 
000,000 more than its own value. 

A despatch of the lst inst. from Baltimore says: The 
effect of the coal shortage on the 4,000,000 persons of 
Maryland, the District of Columbia, Virginia and West 
Virginia is seriously felt. Few towns are supplied with 
anthracite, and in many there is a shortage of all kinds 
of fuel. In the smaller towns the residents substitute 
wood for coal, but in the larger places this has not been 
possible. In some entire counties nothing but wood is 
used. 

The foot and mouth disease is reported now to be under 
control in the New England States. 

A report on crime, submitted for the information of 
Congress by Dr. Arthur MacDonald, specialist in. the 
United States Bureau of Education, makes this statement: 
“It may be said, with few exceptions, that within the 
last thirty or forty years there has been an increase, re- 
lative to population, in crime, suicide and insanity. The 
youth, as compared with adults, have committed more 
crimes as society has developed. Statistics show that the 
States which show the greatest education and intelligence, 
as the North Atlantic and North Central States, also ex- 
ceed in insanity. suicide, nervous diseases, juvenile crim- 
inals and almshouse paupers.” 

The Ohio Fuel Supply Company, of Zanesville, has 
drilled in the largest gas well ever struck in Ohio. The 
new well is in the Homer field, in Licking county, and has 
a daily capacity of 14,000,000 cubic feet. 

Professor Willis L. Moore, Chief of the Weather Bureau, 
has lately said that it cost $1,250,000 a year to make the 
weather forecasts; that the frost warnings of a few days 
ago in Florida saved millions of dollars to the people of that 
State, and the forewarning of a single cold wave recently 
saved shippers $4,000,000. 

In the neighborhood of Bangor, Me., black bears have 
appeared this winter in such numbers as to have become 
pests to the farming population. A few years ago a law 
was repealed which offered a bounty of $5 for every bear 
killed, since which they have multiplied greatly. 

It is said that the Cornell College of Agriculture will 
inaugurate a system of experiments with a view to the 
domestic cultivation and harvesting of ginseng. 

There were 532 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 62 more than the pre- 
vious week and 44 more than the corresponding week of 
1901. Of the foregoing 283 were males and 249 females; 
65 died of consumption of the lungs; 91 of inflammation 
of the lungs and surrounding membranes; 9 of diphtheria; 
19 of cancer; 26 of apoplexy; 10 of typhoid fever ; 1 of 
small pox. 

FoREIGN—The State Department at Washington has 
been officially advised that the second instalment of the 
Chinese indemnity fund, due on the Ist inst., will be paid 
on a silver basis. The first instalment of the indemnity, 
which was due Seventh Month lst, was paid on a silver 
basis, the nations receiving the money and reserving the 
right to reclaim the difference between the silver and 
gold basis. Most of the first instalment paid to. the 
United States, nearly $500,000, was in payment of mis- 
sionary claims for damages in the Boxer outbreak. The 
State Department adopted the plan of paying 25 per cent. 
of each large claim. This absorbed nearly all the first 
instalment. The State Department has decided not to 
protest against the payment of the Chinese indemnity on 
a silver basis. 

A despatch from Pekin of the 30th ult., says: The 
missionaries in the Sian-Fu region have been officially no- 
tified to be prepared to leave, if necessary. It is recom- 
mended that the women and children’be sent to safe ports. 

On the Ist inst.. Edward VII of England, was proclaimed 
Emperor of India, at Delhi, amid a great display by the 
Viceroy Curzon. A message from the King was read in 
an assembly estimated to have numbered 70,000 persons. 

It is reported from Liverpool that contracts have been 
made for 200,000 tons of coal for shipment from English, 
Scotch and Welsh ports to Eastern ports of the United 
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NOTICES. 
Under concern of a member of the Yearly Meeting’s 
Committee to visit subordinate meetings, and with the co 
operation of Woodbury Monthly Meeting, a public meeting 
for Divine worship will be held in Friends’ Meeting-house, 
at Woodbury, N. J., First-day afternoon, the eleventh of 
First Month, at 3.30 o'clock. Members of the Yearly 


Meeting’s Committee, and Friends generally, are invited 
to be present. 


WESTTOWN BoARDING ScHOOL. — For convenience of 
persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.16 and 8.18 a. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.m. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, 15 cents; after 7.30 P. M., 25 cents each way. 
To reach the school by telegraph, wire West Chester, 
Phone 114x. EpWArpD G. SMEDLEY, Sup'’t. 
WEstTToWN BOARDING ScHOOL. — Application for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard 
to instruction and discipline should be addressed to 
Wx. F. WicKkeRsHAM, Principal. 
Payments on account of board and tuition, and com 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EpwWarD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street 





Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 
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